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Ir. is impoſſible to refrain from remonſ- 

trance againſt the inconſiderate. and im- 
practicable manner in which a great pro- 
portion of the community profeſs a diſpo- 
ſition to relieve Negroes from ſlavery; ſo 

inconſiderate and impracticable, that it is 

diſgraceful to the national character of 
: B good 


2 15 
good. ſenſe, and can only be excuſed by 
the humanity which, we muſt believe, ac- 


tuates the greater part of theſe zealots, and 


_ inflames them beyond reaſon. 


Nothing can be more ungrateful and 
leſs tempting than to reſiſt ſuch a popular 
tendency, proclaimed by petitions from 


every part of the kingdom ; but on ſo . 


5 rious an occaſion it is not the leſs incum- 


bent on a well-wiſher to the empire to en- 
deavour to check a prevailing rage, be- 
cauſe a large part of the nation, incapable 
of the ſubject, may pronounce ſuch an at- 
tempt to be brutal. Perhaps no queſtion 


ſo generally taken up was ever treated with 


leſs candour and judgement. Some men 


of conſideration and ability have contented 
themſelves with ſaying, Is it not an abo- 
minable trade? I will hear no argument 


about it. But although theſe men ſhould. 


| add, 1 will ſacrifice the r II the 


— [ 3 ] 
FEST the ſhipping, and moſt eſſential i in- 
tereſts of the empire, and the property of 
a great number of Britiſh ſubjects, and 
alſo every principle of policy and juſtice to 
do what ſeems to me juſtice to the Ne- 
groes, yet it may be worth while to con- 
| ſider, whether they have undertaken their 
object in a manner to make it poſſible for 
them to ſucceed, or whether, if all the ſa- 
crifices in queſtion were made, it would 
benefit a degraded part of the human race, 
the melioration of whoſe ſituation every body 
now ſeems diſpoſed to promote ; or whe- 
ther, by the preſent impracticable attempt 
ſuch an opportunity of doing effential good 
as now preſents itfelf, and which never 
may recur again, will not be thrown away; 
and whether ſome method might not be 
traced out which may, in great meaſure, 
and as far as poſſible, anſwer the intended 
purpoſ e, do much good, and prevent con- 
ſiderable miſchief, "RE 
| KL To 
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To theſe points principally the following 


pages are allotted—vain, perhaps, 1 in every 55 
ſenſe of the word, may the attempt appear; 
but if it ſhould in any degree tend to give 
a better direction to a ſyſtem which at pre- 
ſent ſeems likely greatly to prejudice our 
commerce and our ſhipping, to overſet 
every principle we have hitherto held re- 


lative to property, to promote civil com- 
motion, perhaps inſurrections, both of 


Whites and blacks; if ſuch miſchiefs can 
be prevented, the writer of theſe obſerva- 


tions will be amply rewarded. 


The Public have been 1 ſupplied 


with returns of ſhipping and ſailors em- 
5 ployed, of ſugar and rum produced, and 


manufactures conſumed — It has almoſt 
been ſurfeited with them. The writers on 
both fides have hurt their cauſe by exag- 
geration, ſubterfuge, or artifice. One 


985 party e, to give the impreſſion, 


that 


5 


that the Negroes in general, or the greater 


part of them, are wantonly ſubjected to the 


moſt barbarous treatment, and that. African 
merchants and Weſt Indians are infinitely 


more cruel than other men. On the other 


hand, it is more than inſinuated, that it is 


not poſſible to regulate the tranſport of 


Negroes from Africa to the Weſt Indies 
without ruining the trade, and that the 
Negroes in our iſlands are in a ſituation 
infinitely preferable to ms wen of Fey 
une; whatever. 


The writer of theſe obſervations has no 


great pretenſions to mention any of the 
works here alluded to. He has read few | 


of them, and- thoſe bur very curſorily. 
From the firſt he thought the ſubject per- 
fectly clear. He was early and eager in 
bis wiſhes, that the Negroes might be put 
on the beſt footing their ſituation and the 
ſtate of 9 could poſſibly admit; and 


8 I luckily: | 


<td 
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luckily he did not want any aſſiſtance from 


the publications which have appeared; for 


the univerſity exerciſes on this ſubject can- 
not be ſaid to have given either fact or ar- 
gument: both they, and the multitude of 


pamphlets on the ſame fide, by their extra- 
vagance, prevented the concurrence of in- 


formed men, and, perhaps, of the African 
merchants and Weſt Indians themſelves. 


The publications on the other fide appear 
to be better, particularly two tracts by Mr. 


Francklyn, of Jamaica. However, the 


glaring impracticability of total and imme- 
diate abolition ſaved the trouble of reading g | 
much iat it. 


8 4 a great diſplay of proofs of 
the advantage and neceſſity of the trade 
might be brought forward, yet, waving 


thoſe, and admitting every thing that is 


urged againſt the ſlave trade, and that it is 
defirable to aboliſh it, ſtill enquiry ſhould. 
. | be 


„„ Coal |} I 
be made, whether it be practicable. / It will 
be found, that nothing is more vain and 
empty than the idea that the Britiſh Legiſ- 
lature could immediately aboliſh ſlavery ;. 
and that neither native Africans nor flaves 
in the Weſt Indies could be benefited by 
the ill-judged endeavours to ſerve them. 
It has been declared in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, by the friends of abolition, that 
Immediate and abſolute abolition is their 
| object, and nothing leſs will ſatisfy. them. 
But thoſe men will be highly inexcuſable, 
who with fuch view lead the Legiſlature 
into a miſchievous ſtruggle, and certain 
failure in the end. An able miniſter ſhould 
watch. popular emotion, let the motives be 
ever ſo good and juſtifiable, that he may 
direct it in ſuch. manner as may not pro- 
mote civil diſcord and prejudice to the 
country. Inſtead of encouragin g the idea | 


of a law to coerce the Britiſh ſubjects in 
| e the 


the Weſt. Indies * - de might have 
told the petitioners; much may be done to 
relieve the unhappy Negroes in their paſ- 
ſage from Africa to the Weſt Indies; and 
the Parliament of Great Britain is deſirous 
of doing every thing in its power to gra- 
tify your wiſhes; but it is not poſſible im- 
mediately and abſolutely to aboliſh the ſlave. 
trade by the act of the Britiſh Legiſlature 
alone; it is highly improper to paſs ineffec- 
tual laws but I will move an addreſs to 
the Crown, which ſhall pray that inſtrue- 
tions may be ſent to the Governors in the 
Weſt Indies, requiring them to recom- 
mend, and cauſe to be brought forward in 
the ſeveral aſſemblies, ſuch laws and regu- 
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* Surely it is coercion with a vengeance to decree that 
they ſhall not impart that which is abſolutely neceſſary for 
the maintenance of their property, which their fundamen- 
tal laws authoriſe ; and under the ſanction of which lays 


they have inveſted ſuch immenſe ſums, WY 


lations 


( 2:3 
lations relative to the Negroes as may beft 
anſwer the purpoſes of humanity.” . 


Experience has already proved, that ſuch 
a proceeding might have anſwered every 
reaſonable purpoſe. Parliament has made 
a beginning in correcting the manner of 
tranfporting the Negroes ; and the Weſt- 
Indian aſſemblies have, on their part, done 
a great deal: but nothing is more mortify- 
ing to thoſe who wiſh to ſee the people in 
general actuated with a ſpirit of juſtice 
and good ſenſe, than to obſerve the indiſ- 
criminate cry for abolition ſtill raging, and 
not the leaſt attention paid to the diſpoſi - 
tion ſhewn by the Weſt-Indian aſſemblies, 
to do every thing that might be ſuggeſted 
for the advantage of the Negroes. They 
have not only ſhewn that they are fo diſ- 
poſed, but have actually paſſed more laws 


| for the purpoſe within the three laſt years 


than could have been expected from them 


a — — 
* 
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tw 
in the time, giving a good ſpecimen "" 
what they are deſirous of doing; their laws 
relative to ſlaves being now infinitely more 
favourable to the Negroes than the famous 
Code Noire of the French, or any code of 
the kind that ever exiſted ; and what remains 
to be done undoubtedly will be done, if a pro- | 


per conduct is obſerved by this country. Is 


it becauſe they live under a warmer ſun that 


we ſuppoſe the Weſt Indians have leſs feeling 


than ourſelves ? Is it becauſe they are ge- 
nerous to exceſs that we ſhould doubt of 


their facrificing ſome advantages to the 


dictates of humanity ? — but our generoſity 
is at the expence of others. 


Surel y we have had enough of interfer- 


ing with property, and of ſhutting ports þ 


in America. We of neceſſity have been 


obliged to reſerve the power of regulating 


matters reſpecting navigation and com- 
merce, as far as is neceſſary for tlie general 
= I welfare 
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welfare of the mother country, and of the 
empire at large; but have we not, tacitly 
at leaſt, given up the claim to interfere in 


regard to their property in other reſpects ? 


It may be obſerved, greatly to the praiſe 
of the Britiſh ſubjects in the Weſt Indies, 
that they have conducted themſelves with 
temper. They have not yet followed the 
examples which ſtare them in the face: 


but if-we proceed, we ſhall force them to 
declare their rights. They will tell us, 


that it is particularly incumbent on them 


to improve and amend the laws relative to 


the importation of Negroes, and to uſe 


every proper means for their better eſta- 


bliſhment and management within the 


iſland, becauſe no other Legiſlature what- 


ever had any right or power to act therein, 


it being their undoubted privilege alone to 


| regulate whatever belongs to the cultiva- 


tion of their eſtates and the management 
Ne 2 2 of 


Won 


e — 


e 
of their property, &c. 8c, : and they will 
tell us, that a diſpoſition having appeared, 


wantonly to take meaſures for preventing 


ſupplies, which would be highly ruinous 


to their eſtates and properties; the right 


to do which, they did now, and ſhould 
ever firmly deny, &c. &c. &c.— an unplea- 
fant ſtring of reſolutions might eaſily be 
drawn. Their forbearance is a proof of 


their reſpect for the Britiſh Legiſlature, is 
highly laudable, and ſhould recommend 


their cauſe to the einking people of this 


2 


But if Parliement thould be ſo indiſ- 


_ creet as to paſs laws to aboliſh the ſlave 
trade, is it TOE to ſuppoſe that they 


will really prevent it ? They might, in- 
deed ſo far ſucceed, as to transfer it from 


Britiſh to foreign ſhipping, and in many 


inſtances to foreign 'merchants, and eſta- 


| bliſkc it in foreign countries, where, with- 
out 


* 


5 
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ti}: 
out Gals laws, it would never ſucceed. 
But they could not prevent Engliſh ca- 
pitals from being employed in equipping 
foreign ſhipping, to carry on this trade; 
nor could any law prevent the introduc- 
tion of N egroes from the foreign free 
ports in the Weſt Indies, and from other 
places, into our iflands. It will not be 
believed, that where the intereſt and opi- 
nion of every individual in an ifland i is at 
variance with ſuch a law, that it can be 
executed. Even a freſh and large corps of 
cuſtom- houſe officers from Great Britain 
would avail nothing. They would not 
dare to execute ſuch a law, they would 
ſoon find it their intereſt not to execute it 
a as they do in other caſes. The law would 
# be as little obſerved as ſome of a like, 
2 though of leſs violent, tendency were for- 
merly in Ireland. There would be a good 
excuſe, indeed, for raiſing the price of the 
| 2 13 Negro on the Planter as a contraband article. 
| | Still 
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Still Negroes would be imported, perhips 
not in quite ſo large numbers, but their 


7 work would, not be the leſs hard, becauſe 


they were fewer, nor their treatment 
3 1 more mild, while their maſters were ſoured 


by coercion. 


It is admitted that Britiſh laws may, in 
a great degree, turn the ſlave trade into 
another channel ; but if it is inexpedient 
to paſs laws that may be reſiſted, or de- 
nied, and at beſt be ineffectual; : if Britiſh 
laws cannot render the fituation of the 

| Negroes in Africa and i in the Weſt Indies 
better, even by the ſacrifice of the ſugar 
plantations, of policy, manufactures, ſhip- 
ping, property, and peace; and if the 
mode propoſed for relieving negroes is im- 
practicable, would it not be adviſeable to 
turn our minds from A ridiculous bubble 
towards ſome probable means of amending 
their ſituation, and take advantage of an 
7 n | oppor- 
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opportunity extremely favourable for re- 
lieving them, as far as circumſtances will ry 
allow ? | ; 


7 is not neceſſary for the presst pur- 
poſe to enter into a long enquiry how the | 
Negroes become ſlaves in Africa. It is 
known that a great part are born fo, that 
in ſome parts they 2 are bred, as we do cattle, 
for ſale; for we muſt not ſuppoſe that 
vaſt extent of country is all in the ſame 
ſtate, or under the ſame” regulation: 
Some are priſoners of war, and others fold 
for debt ; it is probable that the number 
of convicts are increaſed for the ſake of 
ſending them to market, and that the 
Hordes kidnap from each other; but it is 
highly improbable any number are kid- 
napped by European veſſels trading on the 
coaſt; the country would riſe upon 
them; 5 they would not dare to continue or ; 
return again. "IM 


It 
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Ar can hardly be expected that any pro- 
pofition will be offered for bettering the 


ſituation of the negroes in their own coun- 
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try; it is only while on board Britiſh ſhips 
that the Britiſh Legiſlature can afford 
them any relief. The hints intended to 
be thrown. out will be confined to what 
may be done by Parliament for their relief 
on the paſſage from Africa to the Weſt 
Indies, and afterwards to what more might 
be done by the Weſt India aſſemblies to 
forward the civilization, and promote the 
well-being and comfort of the N egroes. 


Theſe hints only pretend to be an out- 
line; but they are approved by men of 4 
good ſenſe, of good hearts, and of ex- 7 
perience in the African trade, and who - 1 
have reſided many years in the Weſt Indies. 
Thoſe which relate to the African trade are 

principally ſuggeſted by them; and they 
are offered to the public, with the convic- 
f tion 
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tion hon the trade may be fo RT as 
to prevent, in a great degree, the mal- 
practices juſtly complained of in the man- 
ner of procuring and conveying ſlaves, and 
alſo the loſs of ſeamen. To aſſiſt and 
enable thoſe to form a judgement on the 
ſubject, who are little acquainted with the 
African trade and the Weſt Indies, an at- 
tempt will be made, in the courſe of theſe 
obſervations, to give, without exaggera- 
tion or concealment, a ſhort and plain 
account of the manner in which the trade 
is carried on, and of a Weſt-Indian plan- 
tation, managed not in an uncommon | 


& A 


LE. * * 


manner. 


The objections to the ſlave trade which 
moſt deſerve attention are, that it is dẽ- 
ſtructive to our ſeamen; that it encou- 
rages the Africans to wage war, or 70 make Nh 
convicts, in order to provide ſlaves, and that, ? WAY 
through improper treatment when on 

D . board, 


I . 
board, a great proportion die miſerably 
before they reach the Weſt. Indies. To 
.remedy which, as far as is in our power, it is 
> propel,” | . 


Iſt. That the trade ſhall be carried on 
by ſhips, particularly licenſed for the pur- 
poſe. | EF EE 
11 2dly. That no ſhip of leſs burden than 
loco tons ſhall be employed in the trade. 
41 3dly. That the proportion of ſlaves to 
1 be ſhipped ſhall not exceed three to two 
| tons. . 1 c 
5 - 4thly. That no ſhip, however large, Y 
| ſhall be permitted to carry more than 250 1 
er % Negroess. „ HER 3 
The manner in which the African trade F 
is commonly carried on. will beſt ex plain 1 
FV the 1 
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L 
che object of theſe regulations: Suppoſe: 
a ſhip fitted out with a cargo, calculated to 
purchaſe 500 ſlaves, the crew. conſiſting 
of 20 real ſeamen, and 30 or 40 laudſ- 
men, the very dregs and outcaſts of the 
community; the real ſailors are neceſſary 
for the navigation of the ſhip, the others 
are employed to attend the N egroes on the 
coaſt and middle paſſage. On their arrival 
in the Weſt Indies the Captain gets rid of 
theſe landſmen as ſoon as poſſible, and, 
they are always well diſpoſed to receive 
their wages currency for ſterling. By this 
means he gains a diſcount of 40 or 50 per 
cent. and faves their wages and proviſions 
on the homeward voyage. Theſe wretches 
thus left, generally die martyrs to exceſſes, 
and not one in ten returns to Europe. ; 


0 The ſhip having a cargo to purchaſe 509 
Negroes, (and, perhaps, is not properly 
calculated to carry 400) we will ſuppoſe, 


D 2 | arrives 
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| D 1 
arrives on the coaſt of Africa, when flaves 


are plenty and cheap, and when the cargo 


will buy 600, in which caſe the Captain, 
being deſirous of making a great voyage, 


* purchaſes and fails with that number, al- 


though neither his accommodations nor 
proviſions. are at all in proportion; of 
courſe the thip's company and the N egroes 
are immediately put to allowance. The ä 
whole grow ſickly, and probably not above 
40 of the 60 Negroes are brought to 
market; and even theſe in general are ſo 
much reduced, that they do not ſell for any 
thing like the price of prime ſlaves. 


Let us ſuppoſe, on the other hand, that 


the ſhip arrives on the coaſt at a time when 

| ſlaves are ſcarce. and dear 1 although the 
cauſe is different, the effect is ſtill the ſame. 
Fhe ſhip muſt remain there, perhaps, five 

or fix months, or more, before ſhe. obtains 

her complement of Negroes, andthe young, 

6 | ES old, 


old; and infirm, the good and the bad, are 
neceſſatily taken together; ſo that loſs of 
time, contingent expences, &Cc., &c., con- 
ſume the profits of the voyage; and the 
Negroes at laſt are but a cheat on the 
Planters, as it is more than probable that 


two thirds of ſuch a 5 7 wil he | in the 
Jonny” | 


Tt 1s NOV? that the crouding great 
numbers on board muſt be a ſource of 
much miſery and deſtruction to the Ne- 
groes, and a principal cauſe of the loſs of 
ſeamen. Uuder the regulations propoſed, 
very few more ſeamen would be taken on 
board than are neceſſary for the navigation 
of the ſhip on ſuch a voyage. The fhip 


in general would remain but a ſhort time 
ou the unwholeſome coaſt, becauſe the 
number of flaves would ſoon be procured, 
and thereby much fickneſs would be 
avoided. The ſeamen having fufficient 


a | accom- 


1 22 Il 
accommodation as well as the Negroes, - 
would arrive in good health in the Weſt 
Indies. Inſtead of its being the intereſt of 
the Captain to get rid of part of his crew, 
he would find it neceſſary to encourage or 
oblige them to remain, becauſe, having 
only a ſufficient number for the purpoſe of 
navigation, if he parted with any, he muſt 
ſupply their places with runners at double 
price; probably, therefore, he would bring 
back his whole {ſhip s company to og” 
land. : 


In the conſideration of theſe hints at- 
' tention ſhould be paid to the circumſtance, 


that the good accommodation of the Ne- 


groes on board depends on the conſtruction 
of the ſhip, as well as on the quantity of 
tons. Other ideas will occur, which may. . 
forward what appears to be the wiſh of 
the whole empire ; but care muſt be taken 
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not t. to overdo theſe precautions, leſt they 
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; ſhould-: amount to a prohibition, and pro- 


mote evaſion. 


The great object of procuring the beſt 
treatment for the Negroes in the Weſt 
Indies, and of encouraging their popula- 
tion, and a gradual ceſſation of the impor- 
tation of flaves, muſt be attained through 
the ſeveral aſſemblies of thoſe iſlands. By 
their impoſing a duty on the import of 
- Negroes from Africa, and giving that 
duty as a bounty on every Negro reared 
within the iſland, the importation of Afri- 
can ſlaves would, in the courſe of a few 
years, become leſs neceflary, and in due 
time it would ceaſe of courſe. 
The annual importation of Negroes into 
Jamaica, on an average of five years, end- 
ing 1787, amounted to 6,591; taking the 
| two laſt years, when it was very low, the 
average is 2,952; but ſuppoſing the num- 
ber 
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has to be only 3,000, a new duty of 5). 
currency on each ſlave imported in eight 


years would raiſe 120, o00l. which might 
be appropriated for the payment of a bounty 
of ten pounds to the Planter on each Ne- 


gro born on the iſſand, and reared to the 


age of ie (at which time he will 
begin to be uſeful) and twenty thillings 


to the Negro mother as ſoon as the child 
has attained one year, which ſhe will con- 


ſider as a great reward. As only. the laſt > 


bounty will be payable before the end of 


eight years, a large ſum will accumulate 
for theſe laudable purpoſes. This duty 
ſhould be for a limited number of years, 
and would ceaſe when no longer neceſſary. 
Farther encouragement might be held out 
to the Negro mothers, and particulatly, 


with great propriety, certain exemptions 
from labour to thoſe who are pregnant, 


and to thoſe who bring up a ſpecified num- 


F 43 


ber of children, to the age of ou or os | 


years. 


Jamaica imports above one third'of the 


Negroes which are brought to the Britiſh | 
Weſt Indies ; according to which propor- 


tion 9,009 might be ſufficient for the 


whole. The number to be imported e 
Africa would undoubtedly, and immedi- 


ately, greatly diminiſh. It would be a ſa- 


tis faction to think that real African con- 


victs and priſoners of war, might ſoon 


ſupply the number that would be re- 
quired; and it may be ſuppoſed that ſo 
many would be ſaved from death by the 0 
exportation. Probably other nati a 5 woul * 


ſoon, in a great degree, adopt our regula- ; 


tions and management, they being caleu- 
lated to anſwer all the real purpoſes of hu- 
manity. In ſhort, it is moſt likely that, in 


% 


a few years, the Britiſh Weſt Indies' would RT 


require a very ſmall ſupply of ſlaves from 


E Africa. 


(26 } 
Africa. In the mean time, the demand for 
them being much diminiſhed, and the 
number for each ſhip being few, the Afri- 


can chiefs and traders would have leſs in- 


ducement to reſort to improper means of 
obtaining them, and the Captain of the 
ſhip, when he comes on the coaſt, would 
have a good choice of Negroes ; he would 
Have it in his power to ſelect a proper por- 


tion of young men *, women, and chil- 


dren. It would not be. worth his while 
to take any but the healthy and ſtrong ; 


aud it is more than probable that he would 


land his cargo in the Weſt Indies 1n good 


health, perhaps without loſing a ſingle 


flave, and the ſeaſoning would be attended 


5 * One of the greateſt cruelties belonging to this trade is, 
the tranſporting of old men as ſlaves from Africa to the Weſt 


Indies; andi it is inconceivable what a degree of jockey/hip, | 


of the expreſſion may be allowed, is practiſed by the Cap- 
ttains in the African trade before a ſale to give the appear- 


ance of youth and vigour to the aged and infirm. 
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with little or no riſque. The gradual. de- 
cay of the trade would be little felt by 
_ thoſe concerned in it: a greater degree of 
comfort and happineſs would be obtained 
for the Negroes in both countries; the 
ſteady and regular decline of - the trade 
would be as likely as any thing to turn the 
thoughts of the Chiefs and Traders on the 
coaſt to the employment of their ſlaves, 
and poſſibly, if that can be Expected, would 
tend to their civilization. 


« 


Some Planters may N the plan 
propoſed, as it will conſiderably raiſe the 
price of Negroes ;: but they will {till be at a 
cheaper rate than the French and Spaniards 

now pay, and will not, in fact, be dearer 
to the Britiſh Planter upon the whole than 

| they are at preſent ; becauſe if the Planter 
ſhould. pay from 5 to 100. a-head more 
than the average price at this time, his 

choice of young healthy ſlaves will be in 

5 e propor- 
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; proportion, conſequently of more than 


comparative value. The duty, if paid by 
the Planter with one hand, will be re- 


ceived by him with the other —the value 


of his ſtock will be increaſed, Such a re- 


gulation will operate ſtrongly in favour of 


the Negroes, and raiſe proportionably the 
value of thoſe now in the iſlands ; the in- 
creaſe of value will promote better treat - 
ment of the Negroes, and ultimately the 


Planter will reap the advantage. 


Perhaps it cannot be expec ed that the 
Aſſemblies ſhould limit the importation; 
the chance of extraordinary diſtempers 


among the Negroes, hurricanes, and the 
extenſion of plantations, may make that ob- 
jectionable; but the increaſed difficulty of 
the trade, the increaſed price, and the in- 
creaſed population in the iſlands, will ne- 
ceſſarily limit the importation—a ſuper- 
abundant ſupply has often been hurtful. 


Twp 5 
In 1784 Ir, 000 were brought to Jamaica; 


Proviſions for ſo great an increaſe cannot 


on a ſudden be yy een 8 


In reſpect to c trestinent of the Ne- 
groes in the Weſt-India Iſlands, although 
| many inſtances of cruelty may be ſtated, it 
is not probable that it by any means has 
been generally bad; but as it is highly pro- 
per to prevent ſeverity and cruelty as far 
as poſſible, the Aſſemblies have been, and 
are ſtill, diligently 7 on chat ob- 
ject. 


The lives and limbs of the Negroes are 
now as well protected by law as thoſe of 
the Whites ; they are protected from by | 


- * The temporary e which prevailed 9 the - - 
autumn of that year muſt not be attributed ſolely to the 
ſtorm of the goth of July, nor to the ports being ſhut 1 
foreign veſſels, which is always the my when the naviga- 
tion laws are not mats Fl 


ing 


1 J 
ing wantonly and cruelly beaten and im- 
priſoned, and various means are adopted 
to reſtrain arbitrary puniſhments, and 
prevent exceſſive labour; and the Sur- 
geon is made a kind of reſident inſpector 
over the conduct of the manager of a plan- 
tation. For capital offences the Negroes 
are now referred to the juriſdiction of the 
Courts of Quarter Seſſions, by which they 
have the ſecurity both of a grand and 
petty Jury. For petty offences they are 
under the cognizance of two Juſtices of 
the Peace, much in the ſame manner 
as the people of England. They have al- 
7 lotted to them by law a ſufficient quantity 
of proviſions and cloathing: they cannot 
be deſerted in old age and infirmity by, their 
owners; and the Juſtices and Veſtry of 
each town and pariſh are bound to ſuperin- 
tend theſe regulations. Beſides Sundays, 
and the uſual holidays at Chriſtmas, Eaſter, 
| and Whitſunday, they are allowed by law 


One 


= 


"81 
one day of reſt in a fortnight, except du- 
ring crop time, which is ſo much more 
than the huſbandman in England has “. 


That the ſlave laws have been executed 
in the iſland of Jamaica with mildneſs and 
mercy, appears clearly from this circum- 
ſtance ; that on an average of five years the 
executions have not exceeded eleven yearly, 
which are very few indeed, conſidering 
the depraved character of theſe poor peo- 
ple, and that, according to an accurate 
and late enumeration of them, they amount 
in that ifland to 244,000. 


Tt 1s probable ſomething more will be 
done to encourage the inſtruction of the 
Negroes in the principles of the Chriſtian 


religion. This, however, muſt greatly 


* The laws of Jamaica are particularly referred to. The 
other iflands have, or probably will, adopt nearly the ſame. 
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(32 ] 
depend on the owner or ſuperintendant ; 
and ſurely it is unneceſſary to poitit out 
how great and deſirable an object this is. 
Let it not, however, be underſtood that 
there can be a wiſh to bring them by herds 
to baptiſm without examination. Their 


: inſtruction ſhould be attended with care, 


and their admiſſion to Chriſtianity ſhould 
be by ſolemn examination, and ſhould 
confer peculiar privileges. It is not merely 


for the ſake of making nominal proſelytes 


to the Chriſtian religion that there ſhould 
exiſt a deſire to convert the Negroes, but 
alſo for the ſake of introducing the mildeſt 
and beſt ſyſtem of morality, the beſt means 
of civilizing them. 


Me are told, the Africans are not in- 


clined to conſider marriage as an advan- 


tage, and conſequently it cannot be held out 
to them as a premium on their becoming 
Chriſtians; on the contrary, it is faid to 


Cad 


be ſo neogdifient with their notion of T 
RIGHTS OF MEN, and of right and wrong, 
that any attempt to reſtrain the licentious 
intercourſe between the ſexes among the 
ſlaves in Jamaica, by introducing the 
% marriage ceremony would be utterly 

+ imprafticable, and perhaps, of dange- 
„ rous conſequence; as thoſe people are 
e univerſally known to claim a right of 
« diſpoſing of themſelves in this reſpect, 
according to their own will and plea- 
«© ſure, without any control from their 

_ © maſters.” See Appendix to the Report 
of the Jamaica AE 12th . 
Fu No. 8. 


We cannot readily admit theſe opinions 

to be the reſult of the obſervations of- the: 115 

domeſtic Negroes, that the marriage ſtate 
among the whites is not always the moſt 

perfectly happy, but muſt ſuppoſe them to 

be original notions brought from Africa. 

A F = The 


wage 00 bi} 451 JE 
The eſtabliſhment of marriage among them 
is certainly deſireable; it would promote 
regularity, tend greatly to the preſervation 
of the health of the parents, and the lives 
of the children. Perhaps, in time, but the' 
period muſt be diſtant, they may aſſimi- 


late to our cuſtoms and manners. 


4: Although we have no right to deter- 
mine or chuſe for the Negroes, in reſpect 
to their removal from Africa to the Weſt 

Indies, yet there ſeems little doubt that 
their ſituation is in general changed much 
for the better. They are Slaves in Africa, 
and their lives as much at the mercy of 
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their uncivilized owners as thoſe of their 
cattle. They are ſlaves ſtill, but to civilized 
| zmaſters. They are protected, and their 
[ 1 : ſervitude 15 regulated by-law That their 
1 change is for the better, will be ſtill more 
out of doubt, if the Aſſemblies can deviſe 
ſome means of avoiding the ſeparation of 


» — — 4 


families 


Ta, 


families, by ſale. It is ſaid the Spaniards | 
do not ſell their Negroes ſeparately ” but | 
by families or tribes. If the Legiſlatures 
of the iſlands can eſtabliſh a regulation to 
prevent ſuch. ſeparation. without the moſt 
- unequivocal conſent of the parties, they e 
would have the thanks of every deſcription 
of people. As far as the knowledge of ſuch 
a law ſhould go in the four quarters of 
the world, it would be mentioned in the 
_ higheſt ſtrain of panegyric. They alone 
have the opportunity of doing this de- 
lightful act of kindneſs, and humanity. 
The facrifice made by it of ſelf intereſt to 
humanity would obtain the moſt praiſe 
from thoſe who beſt know the value of it. 
Hereafter the world would miſtruſt every 
imputation of harſhneſsagainſt the Planters; 
they would moſt compleatly triumph over 
their enemies ; and if the writer of theſe 
obſervations poſſeſſed any eloquence, any 
2 poo of TIO he ſhould think them 
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beſt and moſt laudably exerted, by furniſh- 
ing ſtill ſtronger incitements, if poſſible, to 


ſo glorious an effort in the cauſe of huma- 


nity. It muſt be unneceſſary, in a coun- 
try where there is any thing like feel- 
ing, to deſcribe the horror of tearing 
aſunder parents and children juſt as it 
may ſuit the convenience or caprice of 
the owner; the violent ſeparation of 
near relations, and thoſe who have ever 
lived in habits of affection and friend- 
ſhip; and this the treatment of a people, 
who, from their climate, derive much 
ſtronger feelings than our own. On this 
part of the ſubject it ſhould be added, that 


ſuch a regulation as is now ſuggeſted 


would tend to mitigate what, if true, is 


one of the moſt cruel circumſtances 


attending the condition of Negroes in 


Africa, namely, that a whole family be- 
comes convict for the offence of its prin- 
cipal. 1 205 5 

Perhaps 


agg, 


Perhaps there- is no point in which it 


will be more difficult to give ſatisfaction 
than that which relates to the de gree of 
corporal puniſhment, which the overſeers 
ſhall be permitted to inflit on the Blacks. 
Few men, who have any knowledge of the 
ſtate of the Negroes in the iſlands, will 
think it poſſible to manage, them without 
ſome power of chaſtiſement. In reſpect to 

the inferior perſons who attend them, they 


are now reſtrained from inflicting more 


than ten laſhes, and the owner, or other 


- ſuperior, cannot puniſh beyond thirty-nine 


laſhes. If any power of corporal puniſh- 


. ment 1s allowed by law to the maſters or 
11 overſcers, a leſs, it ſhould ſeem, can hardly 
be effectual. | 


To illuſtrate this neceſſity of moderate 
corporal puniſhment, let us ſuppoſe a well- 


managed plantation of five hundred Ne- 
groes, with five or fix Whites, (about the 


uſual 


„ 
uſual number) each Negro having land uf. 
fieient to produce twice the quantity of 
proviſions he and his family can conſume, 
and ſufficient time allotted to him for its 
eultivation— the hours of labour from ſix 
to eight, nine to twelve, and two to ſix 
in all, nine hours *, - Notwithſtanding the 
utmoſt regularity, it is difficult to conceive 
that the whole five hundred will be induſ- 
trious and well diſpoſed. In many inſtances 
not half of them are Creoles, or natives of 
the country, but, perhaps, the greater 
' number brought from twenty different 
parts of Africa, and many of them ſold 
for the crime of theft. But even if, in- 
ſtead of being Eboes, F antees, Coroman- 
tees, &c., the ſame number of common 
Iriſh, Welch, Scotch, and Engliſh la- 


5 bourers, were under the government of 


| ” 


* Compare che labour and ſituation of thoſe people who 
| work the ſeveral mines in u Europe. 
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ſituation, require leſs ſeverity of diſeipline? 
What would the armies and navies of Eu- 
rope be, if not ſubjected to a ſtrict diſci · 
pline? The truth is, that the peaſantry of 
a great part of the world has, at all times, 
been ſubject to a degree of arbitrary chaſ- 
tiſement ; and though the Negroes are infi- 
nitely more manageable: than Europeans 
would be, yet out of five hundred, edu- 
cated as they are, it is, perhaps, as much 
as can be expected that two hundred ſhould 
be well diſpoſed. Two hundred more may 
be admitted as tolerably ſo with good look - 
ing after, and may barely do their duty; 
but what muſt be the remaining hundred? 
Perhaps the moſt worthleſs of human be- 
ings, who, without fear of the caufhin, 
would not move a fingle ſtep; who, in- 


ſtead of cultivating their own lands at the 
time allotted them, will rather truſt to the 
precarious ſupply of theft from their neigh- 
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L 40 
bours, or even from the grounds of the 
induſtrious ſlaves upon the ſame eſtate. 
Such Negroes of courſe will be often pu- 
nithed ; but the puniſhments never bear 
any thing like a proportion to thoſe in- 
flicted for the ſame offence on Whites. 


Our humanity, however, is ſo inconſi- 
derate, that we do not give ourſelves the 
time to recollect, that the Negroes at pre- 
ſent really are not prepared or fit for the 
ſtate in which many ſeem deſirous of 


placing them. If the extravagant idea of 


general emancipation could be purſued, 


they would not be capable of taking 


care of themſelves. In North America, 
(eſpecially north of Cheſapeak) flaves 
have ſometimes been emancipated as a mat- 


ter of conſcience by a maſter on his death 


bed, and ſometimes from other motives. 


It is known that theſe Negroes have 
proved, in general, ſo averſe to induſtry, 
ers == — | and 


1 1 
and ſo improvident, that they have fallen 
into a miſerable ſtate, and have become ſo 
much 2 nuiſance in the province, that laws. 
were paſſed to oblige thoſe who emanci- 
pated ſlaves to give ſecurity for a proviſion . 
for them, in order that they might not 
become burdenſome to the diſtrict *. 
And what makes it more extraordinary is, 
that theſe were principally employed as do- 
meſtic ſlaves, conſequently much more 
educated than the maſs of Weſt · India Ne- 
groes, who are diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of field flaves. In the northern provinces 
of America there always has prevailed a 


There is a ſimilar aw in Jamaica, which obliges every 
maſter who emancipares a ſlave to ſettle rol. a year on him 
for life, in order to prevent his being burdenſome to the 
public ; for it is faid there never was an inſtance of a free 

Negro hiring himſelf to labour in a plantation. Many 
inſtances are known of a maſter offering freedom for parti- . 
cular ſervices, and of its being rejected by the flave, who 
ſaid be did not wiſh to loſe the protection of his maſter, | 
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kind of religious diſlike to keeping ſlaves 4 


( 4] 
but many of thoſe who had beet eager for 
the abolition of flavery have been con- 
vinced, from experience, that emancipation 
was. not deſirable either for the. ſlave or 
the public. 


It is uſeleſs to diſpute whether the hu- 
man ſpecies of one part of the world is na- 
turally more debaſed, and of weaker in- 
relleQs, than that of another; but certainly 
education may do much even for the worſt 
ſpecies of the Africans. In this country 


we are apt to form the moſt favourable opi- 


nion of the Negroes, becauſe we only ſee 
the very heſt of them, choſon out of many 
thoufands for their abilities and character, 
and educated as well as the common people 


of any country. We therefore muſt not 


expect to hear that all the 500,000 ſlaves 


in the Britiſh Weſt Indies are eaſily ſuſcep- 


tible of as much civilization as thoſe 


brought 


e 
brought hither, Yet by degrees en 
tion may do a great deal for the maſs of 
flaves . Indeed much has been done with» 
in the laſt thirty years, and there is every 
appearance that much more will hencefor- 
ward be done, in half that time, towards 
their civilization. Perhaps, by degrees, 
their ſervitude may be put nearly on the 
fame footing as apprenticeſhip, except as to 
limitation of time, . 


| But they will require much preparation 
for theſe fituations. The Planters them: 
elves and the Aſſemblies only can bring 
about this change. They are by far the 
moſt proper and beſt judges when, and 
how theſe improvements can be effected. 


Theſe hints are merely intended to ſhew 
to the friends of abolition, thar their project 
is impracticable; that almoſt every de- 
ſirable purpoſe, ſtated as the object of their 
" &s 77 ns 
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- Negro has no cares for the maintenance of his family, even 


of 44 ] 


* C . ; | . tz 5 
endeavours; may be attained without at- 


tempting the violent meaſure of ſtopping 


the ſlave trade all at once; that a gradual 


and great degree of civilization may take 


place among the Negroes in the Weſt 


Indies; that the Weſt-India Aſſemblies 
have the power of rendering by degrees the 
condition of the Negroes in the Britiſh 


Weſt - India Iſlands very happy * ; that they 
are 


We naturally revolt againſt the idea, that ſlavery is, in 
any inſtance, preferable to the condition of the peaſantry of 


Europe, but it is by no means ſo ridiculous as it may ap- 
pear at firſt to many. An Engliſh workman juſtly and 
highly values the power of chuſing a maſter; and he knows 


that upwards of two millions of pounds ſterling (which ex- 


ceeds the revenue of ſeveral conſiderable ſtates of Europe) 


beſides many and great charities, are raiſed in England alone 


for the ſupport of the poor. But he is not free from the 
painful uncertainty, the ſolicitous inquietude of providing 
for a family, and certainly enjoys fewer hours of hilarity 


than the Negro, whoſe mind is formed to a degree of ſub- 
ſerviency which may be neceſſary to pleaſe his maſter. The 


+ Wo 7 
are in the proper line of doing ſo; and 
that they have already done a great deal 
towards effecting that purpoſe. 


There may be thoſe who will think that 
notice ſhould be taken of ſome aſſertions 
that have been made relative to this ſub- 
ject, although they are ſo extraordinary, 
that it is really difficult to treat them with 
any 8 of ſeriouſneſs. | 


It has been faid, that the prohibition of 


if he ſhould chufe more than one mate, and Mould have 
many broods of children. The Engliſh huſbandman will 
fare ill, if he does not frame his mind to ſome degree of ſubs 
ſerviency to pariſh officers, and the conſiderable men of his 
neighbourhood ; and the great proviſion for the poor does 
not prevent the neceſſity of conſtant labour to provide what 
he deems bare neceſſaries for his family. He muſt not in. 
dulge 1 in going to an alehouſe, or in any paſtimes, if he 
means to pay houſe rent, firing, as apothecary, &c. 
but muſt have many anxious moments concerning thoſe 

the 


. 1 
the ſlave trade would not only not be pre- 
judicial, but would even be beneficial to the 
Weſt-India Planter; and the reſolutions 
moved in Parliament (which we muſt ſup- 
pole. drawn with great care) conclude by 
ſaying, that no conſiderable inconvenience 
would reſult from diſcontinuing the far- 
ther importation of African ſlaves into the 
Britiſh Weſt-India Iſlands. If the word 
farther means any thing, it is, that the diſ- 
continuance ſhall be immediate. - But it 
does not occur on What ground ſuch no- 
tions can poſſibly be founded, unleſs it 


ſhould be. proved, that cattle may be effec- 
tually employed in the place of Negroes, 
Now it is notorious that a great part of 
the buſineſs cannot be done by cattle : be⸗ 


fides, cattle are now employed to as great 
FA an extent as the nature of the cultivation 
Fj | | and of the country will admit; but, if 
{i poſlible to be made uſe of in a much 


i gerber degree, they could not be procured 
on 


| 1 5 

on 2 ſudden. In ſome parts of England 
it would be thought a great z#convenence 
if an act of Parliament ſhould. pronounce 
that oxen ſhould immediately be uſed in- 
ſtead of horſes. Many excellent argu- 
ments might be uſed in favour of the pre- 
ference of oxen; and there is plenty of 
chem in the kingdom; but all the troops 
in the iſland could not enforce ſuch a law. 


It appears, that, on an average of four 
years, upwards of 17,000 Negroes have 
been imported annually into the Britiſh 
Weſt-India Iſlands, and the ſmalleſt num- 
ber; which thoſe who argue in favour of 
importation think could ſuffice for the 1 7 
bent, would be 9 or IO | 


But if a ſudden ſupply of cattle cannot 
be bad. nor uſed, even if they could be pr 

cured, and ſlaves are not to be A 

the preſent Negroes in the iſlands muſt do 
Re ou : the 
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the whiole extra work without the 10 or 


17,000 uſually imported; and if the in- 
creaſe of Negroes in the iſlands is not en- 
couraged (as the deaths now exceed the 
births conſiderably) the demand for Ne- 
groes will ſoon double, and conſequently 
the work of the preſent Negroes increaſe 
molt intolerably, or the cultivation of the 


. plantations muſt be neglected or given up. 


Tt can hardly be ſuppoſed that they who 


intend fo much for humanity, mean that 
the Planters are to be benefited by em- 


ploying Whites inſtead of Blacks. If a 
{ſerious an{wer muſt be given to ſuch an 
idea, it is, that the experiment has been 
made more than once. In particular, the 
French are ſaid to have encouraged 12,000 
Whites, in the year 1763, to ſacrifice 
themſelves for the Blacks at Cayenne, 
every one of whom periſhed miſerably. 


In 1749 the Aſſembly of Jamaica. offered ; 


great 


r —— r K 


t #41; 


great encouragement to induce White fa- 
milies to ſettle in that ifland ; but of the 
very few that came, there are no re- 


mains. To. = 


If theſe elevated times could condeſcend 
to ſuffer common policy to be mentioned, 
our Stateſmen might be aſked, whether 
they could juſtify to the nation the encou- 
ragement of ſuch a perpetual and deftruc- 
tive drain of men from Great Britain and 
Ireland as the cultivation of the Weſt-· India 
„Iſlands would require, even ſuppoſing Eu- 
ropeans capable of the labour in that cli- 
mate, and that the ſugar plantations could 
afford ſuch an expence? Or, could any be 
ſpared, they would be the ſweepings of 
our ſtreets and jails, and then the degree of 
ſeverity neceffary to regulate and keey in 
order ſuch ſupplies would aſſuredly furniſh 
a freſh topic for declaimers on humanity. 


5 J 
But the firſt movers in this buſineſs 


have, in obedience to common ſenſe, de- 


ſcended ſomewhat from their original 


ideas; and it is to be hoped they will 
deſcend ſtill more. It was not the abo- 
 Iition of the "Nlave trade alone in the be- 
ginning which they deſired, hut the abo- 
lition of Javery ztfelf ; and many talked. 
of the emancipation of all the Negroes 


in the Weſt Indies. This was indeed, | 


before the new doctrine Was broached, | 


that compenſation is not to be made for 


private property, diminiſhed or deſtroyed 
for publie views, by act of Parliament. 
But when it was ſuggeſted, that this 


ſtep of immediate emancipation could not 


be taken without compenſation made to 
140 the Planters, and that the value of the 
„ ſlaves alone, in the Britiſh Weſt Indies, 


vs amounted, at the leaſt, to twenty-five mil- 
1 | 

\" lions ſterling, it cauſed a demur; ; yet the 
Ml | 

[00 5 conſequences, slaring as they are, of turn- 
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ing looſe 500,000 Blacks againſt a. few 
thouſand Whites, did not ſeem to create 
any difficulty to thoſe ho propoſed ſuch 
a meaſure. At preſent - the object is, an 
indirect and future abolition of f llavery, and 
a direct and immediate abolition of the Have 
trade. 


Some have ſuppoſed that the reſt of Eu- 
rope may be likely to join in this project, 
Which idea has been thrown out in order to 
raiſe an expectation of univerſally aboliſh- 
ing the flave trade, and of obviating, what 
15 nevertheleſs, an incontrovertible truth, 
that the prohibiting the trade by one Nas 
tion would not prevent it amongſt others, 
nor in the leaſt benefit the Africans. If 
thoſe who ſuggeſt this notion be ſincere, it | 


proves their total 1 1gnorance of the charac 


ter of nations, and of the habits and practice 
of the world. 1 
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At the very time when this notion was 
bert, the principal Governments of 


Europe, particularly the Spaniſh, were giv- 
ing additional encouragement to the trade 
in queſtion ; and it is notorious that the 
French increaſed their bounties on the 


African commerce as ſoon as the wild 
project of aboliſhing that traffic had begun 


to circulate in this iſland. But if Great 
Britain, France, and Spain, were really and 
Bond fide to join in ſuch an unprecedented 
9 manner, Holland would from thence 


feel freſh motives for carrying on the trade; 


and if the Dutch could poſſibly be ſup- 
poſed to neglect it, the New Englanders 
(ho are ſenſible - men, and underſtand 
commerce) would at the moment of other 
countries, or even their own, paſſing ſtrong 
| laws againſt it, joyfully ſeize- the opportu- 

nity of cultivating a trade, of Which * 
. well . the I. [3] 


le 
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Little argument can be drawn from 
what may be ſaid or done, at this time, by 
a neighbouring nation, which ſeems totally 
to have changed its character a nation 
which has already abuſed, and may ſinally 
loſe a glorious opportunity of founding an 
excellent conſtitution. The conſequence 
of that country is, at leaſt, ſuſpended for 
the preſent, and for ſome time it will pro- 
bably loſe much of its former eſtimation 
and weight in the ſcale of nations. Hows 
ever, it appears, that even in their wild 
career of extravagance they will not pro- 
hibit the trade in ſlaves 3 and from the 
mere agitation of this queſtion, their Weſt- 
India Iflands are ſuppoſed. to be in * 
danger. 


It has already been obſerved, that Britiſh 
_ laws alone cannot aboliſh. the ſlave trade, 
and prevent the evils complained of; but 
* * they may, in the emp, diſcourage 
Britiſh 
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E 
Britiſh ſhipping, and turn over the African 
trade entirely to foreigners. We know 
that the bounties given on the ſlave trade, 


in other countries, have already too often 


induced Engliſhmen to employ their money 


in equipping ſhips for that traffic in fo- 
reign ports. This has actually happened, in 
ſeveral inſtances, at Havre de Grace, and 
other places. If the ſhackles now prepar- 
ig for African commerce ſhould impru- 
dently be adopted, the practice of trans- 
ferring Britiſh capitals will become gene- 
ral. In ſhort, our mouey will be forced 
into channels, and employed in the man- 
ner, moſt advantageous to our rivals, 
namely, to raiſe ſhipping and ſeamen for 
them, at the ſame time that our own will 
be unavoidably, and very materially, leſ- 
ſened. ManufaQures to carry on the trade 
will, in great part, be taken from thoſe 
countries where the ſhipping is fitted out. 
in fine, Great Britain will make enormous 


* . 


ſacrifices, 


EF oy 1 


ſacrifices, and will materially hurt herſelf, 


without procuring any benefit to the Ne- 


groes. 


When the warm friends to abolition are 
told, that the prohibition of the trade to 
Britiſh ſhips alone cannot promote the pur- 
poſes of humanity, and that other nations 
will ill carry it on, the anſwer is, „Tdh 
not care, [0 that it cannot Be ſaid we carry 
it on. Surely this appears childiſh in the 


extreme, and very unlike rational and real 


humanity. Indeed it will be the reverſe of 
humanity to ſay, our ſhips ſhall not carry 


Negroes to foreign plantations ; for not a 
flave the leſs would E there in conſe- 
quence of ſuch a law; and they would go 
better in our p 8 when well regu- 
| lated, than in the promiſcuous ſhipping of 
other countries, perhaps under 7 no ' regla- 


tion at all. g 


\ 
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From the high tone in which this buſi-. 
neſs has been taken up, and even by ſome 
men reſpectable for their acquaintance 


' with the commercial intereſts of this 


country, it ſeems as if the advocates for 


' abolition imagined {lavery had never been 


known any where but in the Weſt Indies, 
and as if they had not learnt that it has 


exiſted at all times, and in the moſt en- 


lightened times, even in a ſevere degree, 


and among the moſt civilized nations. 


They have declaimed againſt the ſlayery in 


our iſlands without prudence or modera- 


tion, which ſurely would haye better be- 
come the diſcuſſion of ſuch a ſubject; they 
have not ſcrupled to make appeals to the 
people, as if their judgement was fit to 
decide on a matter fo important and fo com- 
plicated. Shipping, manufactures, com- 
merce, all were to be overlooked and ſacri- 


ficed, They have talked, in ſhort, and 


acted, with reſpect to this their favourite 


opinion, 


0-1 | 
opinion, as if no conſequences were to be 
regarded, ſo that they could carry their 
point. They would have deprived our 
commercial edifice of one of its main 
ſupports; yet they offered not even a 
temporary prop to ſuſtain it. One ſhould 
have ſmiled, if fo ſerious a matter had 
not rather excited alarm, when boroughs 
and towns, of as little weight as Old Sa- 
rum, were prevailed on to addreſs againſt 
the continuance of the flave trade; to 
Join in the popular cry, and take upon 
them to decide the fate of Briſtol and of 
Liverpool ; places of more conſequence to 
the empire by their active and uſeful pur- 
ſuits, and by the revenue derived from 
them, than half, we muſt not fay all, the 
boroughs in the iſan. 


Againſt theſe clamours it has hardly 
been permitted to urge the importance and 
extent of the queſtion ; the obvious | miſ- 

I | chiefs 


. 
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chiefs that might ariſe from a raſh deciſion 
upon it ; and the apparent difficulties that 
belonged to attaining the end propoſed, the 


| happineſs. of the Negroes, or rather the 


alleviation of their ſervile condition. For- 


tunately, theſe indiſcreet friends of huma- 


nity have not hitherto occaſioned the cala- 


mities which their zeal gave too much 
reaſon to apprehend. We have not yet to 
deplore the inſurrections and maſſacres, to 
which their intemperate declarations might 
have ſtimulated the Negroes ; and it is 
certainly a very ſtrong proof that the con- 
dition of thoſe people is not what has been 
deſcribed by their advocates, when they 
have forborne, under ſuch temptations, - 


- forcibly to aſſert their pretenſions to li- 
A 


But however numerous the partizans of 


abolition may be, the meaſure would have 


long ſince ceaſed to be encouraged in Par- 


liament, 


1 

finn, ir it had not beet big RNAS 
by a man of abilities and amiable manners, 
whom every body eſteems and loves; and 
above all, if our two great leading orators 
had not unfortunately condurred in opinion 
on this occaſion. One 5f theſe, the laſt 
of mankind to be ſuſpected of deviation 
from ſound reaſon and good ſenſe, in a 
great degree. upholds a project which, had 
he oppoſed it, muſt have long fince been 
abandoned in the Houſe of Commons. His 
good nature, which is not inferior to his 
good ſenſe, has ſeduced him. It has pre- 
vented his examining maturely, Whe- 
ther the completion of that which he ar- 
dently wiſhes is practicable; and he will 
not adopt any meaſure that he thinks may 
fall ſhort of the full extent of his humane 


Views. 


80 inconſiſtent, however, with his 
judgement is the projet thought to be, 
N 55 that 
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that very many do not believe he is ſe- 


rious in the part he has taken, but ſup- 
poſe he is flattering the petitioner and 


courting popularity. It is a provoking in- 


ſtance, among others, of the injuſtice 
which a part of the public ſometimes 


ſhews to this extraordinary man; yet his 


rare ingenuouſneſs of temper will ever be 


fully acknowledged by thoſe who know 
him; and his general character of ſince- 
rity ſhould have protected him from ſuch 
impuration. It is, indeed, a public misfor- 
rune when ſuch a man judges -erroneouſly 


on a point of national importance. But the 


ſituation of the other great orator makes 


any inconſiderate ſtep that he may take 
doubly dangerous. Good nature and atten- 
tion to his friend have, perhaps, led him 
ro take a part, the whole miſchief or im- 
practicability of which have not at firſt 


occurred to him. Yet ſurely he might 


Rave foreſeen, that in the end he muſt in- 


Nat 8 | volve 


(61 5 
volve himſelf with a great, a powerful, 
and moſt reſpectable body of men, planters, 


merchants, and manufacturers; and that 
this was not the kind of queſtion in which 
the good ſenſe of this country could ulti- 
mately fail them. But it would be un- 
fair to ſay, that his declarations, though 
certainly haſty and indiſcreet in favour of 
abolition, ought to be taken literally, 
and in their full force. However un- 
qualified his expreſſions may have been, 
he acquieſced liberally in favour of en- 
quiry ; and if the reſult ſhould prove that 
the ſcheme is impracticable, or even inex- 
pedient, he muſt be allowed fome reſerve, 
eſpecially in his ſituation. If both theſe 
great men, however, ſhould perſevere in 
a literal obſervance of their declarations, 
undoubtedly a great multitude will follow 
them. Still the friends of good policy, 
manufactures, and trade; the friends of 
navigation, and of the true greatneſs of the 
country, 
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country, muſt not Jelpoiid, They have 
hitherto been too ſupine, and many have 
chrunk from their duty through falſe hu- 
manity, and an apprehenſſion of popula- 
lar opinion; but good ſenſe will prevail at 
laſt, and the Legiſlature includes many 
great and reſpectable men, who will not 


lightly facrifice the intereſt of the nation. 


We have no reaſon to believe the two firſt 


Pperſonages in the empire are favourable to 


the ſchemes of total abolition. It is true, 
the thew of advocates for the country 
in the Houſe: of Commons has not hi- 
therto been very promiſing g; yet there is a 


man, at leaſt as reſpectable as any that 


ever belonged to that Houſe, who long 


Had the lead in it, and who has not 


pledged thiinfelf as others have done, whoſe 


well-regulated underſtanding will at once 


diſcriminate between that which is 


practicable, and that which is not; 


between that which can anſwer the in- 


tended 


* 


191 
tended. purpoſe, and that which cannot. 
Even his infirmity will not prevent his 

taking part againſt an ill-imagined and 
= dangerous deſign. He is not likely to join 
in the violation of property and every po- 
litical principle, although no man will go 
farther, and more cordially, to relieve any 
part of the human ſpecies ; nor will any 
man rejoice more in reflecting, that the 
agitation of the queſtion has already pro- 
duced good to the poor Africans. 


At the head of the other branch of the 
Legiſlature, and of the Law, is a noble 
perſon, who will not ſuffer his manly opi- 
nion to be ſubſervient to that of any Mi- 
niſter, or of any party, and who will not 
meanly withhold it, left it ſhonld not 
pleaſe the popular phrenzy of the mo- 
ment. The exertion of his powerful abt 
| liries, in favour of the true intereſt of the 
country, may be expected, even though 
he 


1 
he ſhould ſtand alone. Neither are the 
great and brilliant talents, and the elo- 
quence of another chief of the Law, likely 
to fail the cauſe of juſtice and ſound po- 


licy; and the country may always depend 


r 


on the ſupport of a noble Duke, not long 
ſince at the head of the Treaſury, whoſe 
9 excellent diſpoſition is only equalled by 


his thorough good underſtanding. 


The public may look with fatisfaRion 
and confidence to ſeveral other noble Peers, 
the ſure guardians of the national intereſt, 
who will not fail to illuſtrate this queſ- 


tion when it comes under their conſidera- 
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tion, and trip it of its diſguiſe. It is to 
be wiſhed that a noble Viſcount (whoſe 
ſound judgement and perfect knowledge 
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conſideration of Parliament, foretel the 


part he will take) would, when he delivers 
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his own ſentiments on this great point, 
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add to them the weight which they can- 
not but derive, from his declaring at the 
ſame time thoſe of that great man, his 
venerable uncle, whoſe penetrating judge- 
ment led him early to diſcern the miſ- 
chiefs which would flow from a haſty 
_ abolition of the ſlave trade. We muſt not 
omit to mention the juſt rehance which 
may alſo be had on the noble Lord who 
preſides ſo ably over the department of 
plantations, commerce, and manufactures 
who will fee] more ſtrongly than others 
can do, becauſe he better underſtands, the 
true commercial intereſts of this country. 
Among the dignitaries of the church too, 
the greater number will not be led afide by 
- ſpecious, but falſe, notions of humanity; 
however much it may feem their peculiar 
province to be active in. promoting every 
improvement in the condition of their fel> 


ow creatures. 


KR A recent 


. 18 
A recent death has deprived the public 
of a prelate, who on this, as on every 
other ſubject, thought and wrote with 
ſound ſenſe, and who was a teal ornametit 
to his profeſſion *. 


At a time when it is ſuppoſed a good 
cauſe wants ſupporters, and in a buſineſs 
which fo much depends on leaders, it will 
not be thought impertinent thus to point 
out men who are likely to refiſt a dan- 
gerous meaſure, and before whoſe great 
names thoughtleſs clamour will at leaft 


® See the ſermon preached laſt February before the So- 


ciety for the Propogation of the Goſpel by Dr. Halifax, | 
Biſhop of St. Aſaph. After giving his opinion, that the 


laws relative to flavery ſhould be amended or repealed, he 
adds, * till ſuch amendment or repeal be actually obtained, 
e the permitting ſlavery in Chriſtian kingdoms is not re 
“ pugnant to the precepts of the Holy Scripture ; and to 


4 repreſent it as ſuch to a deluded public, is injuring the 


5 cauſe we mean to ſerve, by an imprudent manner of de- 


« fending it, and is both impolftie and unjuſt.” 
5 3 | : heſitate. 


% 
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heſitate, It would be even reprehenſible 


to withhold that communication, eſpeci- 
ally when we conſider how much the 
names of the two great men, who haye 
hitherto taken a lead in favour of abolition, 
may impoſe on the public opinion, and diſ- 
courage thoſe efforts which may be neceſ- 
ſary to check a miſchievous proceeding. 


After what has been ſaid, it can hardly 
be neceſſary to recapitulate, that the abſo- 
lute and immediate abolition of the ſlave. 
trade, by the act of the Britiſh Legiſlature, 
is impracticable* ; that the attempt to do it 
could not anſwer the intended purpoſe, but 


* To attempt at once the total and entire abolition of 
the ſlave trade, ſeems hardly leſs abſurd, than it would be, 
to aim at extirpating among mankind the deſire of gain, or 
to undertake Cruſades in Africa, for the purpoſe of libe- 
rating thoſe who are in bondage, and changing the manners 
and government of the countries where they are enſlaved. 
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may occaſion great miſchief: that there are 


A 


other means and powers of bettering, moſt 


eſſentially, the condition of Negroes ; that 
though the importation of Negroes into 
the Britiſh Weſt Indies cannot be im- 
mediately prevented, it may gradually be 
made to ceaſe; that the regular and gentle 


decline of the African trade would be little 
: but that a ſudden and miſchie- 


vous check to manufactures and ſhip- 


ping ought to be avoided; that theſe 
would by degrees find other deſtinations, 
and no convulſion would, from a gradual 


 Uiverſion of them, take Place in ay part 


* As the loſs both of Negroes and Seamen, in the paſ- 


| ſage from Africa to the Weſt Indies, may be remedied by 
| regulation, perhaps almoſt wholly prevented, it furniſhes no 
argument for abolition, It is difficult for Jaws effectually 


to regulate ſuch matters; but hints may be taken from 
Captain Cook's management of his ſeamen, to introduce 
much falutary attention to the health both of the Sailors 
and Negroes whilſt on the coaſt, and on their paſſage, 


of 


(G1. 
of the empire ; that the manner in which 
the queſtion has been agitated has been 
_ unjuſt in reſpect to the Weſt-India Planters, 
and more likely to promote inſurrections 
and maſſacres, than the happineſs of the 
Negroes and that the meaſure would not 


fail in the end to bring on the rain of our 


ſugar plantations. 


Too many of us have indulged in the 
indiſcriminate abuſe of the treatment of 
flaves without grounds for ſuch language. 
Expectation has by ſuch means been raiſed 


too high, both at home, and among the” 


Negroes. The proſpect, however, that has 
been opened to the ſlaves, ſeems to require 
that everything practicable ſhould be effected 
for their relief — but it ſhould be done in 
| the manner moſt conſiſtent with policy, 
and their real advantage; and in deviſing 
the means of ſo doing, many may employ 
themſelves much better, than in drawing 


E | 
exaggerated pictures of the miſeries of 
ſlavery. 


A worthy and reſpectable Baronet has 
taken a lead in that part which depends on 
the Britiſh Legiſlature, namely, the con- 
veyance of {laves from Africa to the Weſt 
Indies, The undertaking 1s extremely dif- 
ficult. The African merchants them- - 


ſelves can beſt point out the proper means 


of preventin g the unneceſſary, abominable, 
and barbarous practice, of crouding ſlaves 
on board. Theſe merchants, when treated 
» Iiberally, will act liberally ; but it will be 
a nice and difficult matter to form ſuch a 


law as may be effectual, and yet will not 


amount to a prohibition of the trade to 
Britiſh ſhips. 


1 It has been ſhewn that a great deal de- 
1 pends on the Weſt-India Planters. They 
1 have been forward in paſſing many juſt and 


EN 

good laws in favour of a people, who more 
properly may be ſaid to have been, till 
lately, neglected, than generally ill treated; 
and we have reaſon to believe that the 
N Aſſemblies of the iſlands will proceed, in 
due time, to take every proper ſtep to pro- 
mote the happineſs and civilization of the 
Negroes. It cannot be the work of a few 
months. The civilization of Great Britain 


required many centuries. 


The public, which likes to affign mo- 
tives for every thing, may impute theſe 
opinions to intereſted views. They come, ; 
: however, from one, who has not the ſeaſt 
connection with, or perſonal intereſt in, the 
plantations, or their trade ; and it fo hap- 
pens, that, perhaps, no man who has in 
any degree lived in the world, can have 
les acquaintance with thoſe who are im- 
mediately concerned in the queſtion, than 
the writer of the preſent obſervations. 
The 


%> + - 
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1 1 1 
=: The Weſt Indians have bern treated 4 
3 i in the conſideration of this ſubject, that 


|| „ it i is now difficult to diſcuſs it with fairs 


#- neſs and candour, without ſeeming to be 
| ” their profeſſed partizan. That character, 
except as far as truth and a view #0 the 
þ good of his country have induced him to 
adopt it, the author diſclaims—he would 
rather wiſh to be thought, as he really is, 
1.8 the friend of humanity ; but of humanity, 
N 11 0 regulated by reaſon, juſtice, and the public 
i good, without defeating its own endea- 
vours, by aiming at that which is either | 
miſchievous, or impracticable. 
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